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THOMAS CLARKSON, 


THE ADVOCATE OF THE EXTINCTION OF SLAVERY BY 
MEANS OF INDIA. 


In our recent articles on India, we have urged the 
importance of that couatry as a means of rescuing our 
trade, our manufacturing system, our millions of arti- 
zans from their difficulties and distress—as a matter of 
policy and humanity on both sides of the water; there 
is still another point of view in which the free labour of 
India is of equal power and value, and that is in the 
extinction of American Slavery. 

Draw your cotton and your sugar from India, and 
down goes slavery in America at once. We ourselves, 
having paid dearly to abolish slavery in our own colo- 
nies, are yet the very people who maintain all the black 
slavery in the world. With a folly unequalled in any 
age or nation, we go on stultifying ourselves, by daily 
attempts and daily expenditure, with the ome hand to 
put down slavery, and by maintaining it as steadily with 
the other, by giving a preference to the growth of cotton 
and sugar by slaves, instead of by our own freé millions 
of fellow subjects. In vain does the Anti-Slavery Society 
exist. In vain does it hold annual meetings and occa- 
sional world’s conventions, while we go on purchii8ing 
the cotton and the sugar that the American slave-masters 
saise. In vain do its members entertain and promulgate 
principles against the use of such slave g?éWn articles, 
till they resolve to renounce them altogethef a8 & thatter 
of trade, and throw them out of the mathet by the éiifti- 
vation of them by our own India pépulation, at fifty 
per cent. less cost. : 

The case lies before them clea? ##4 Simple. A hundred 
millions of people wait theif t6 produce now, at the 
cost of twopence per day, istéad of two shillings pér 
day, and send us the finest Stifat @6tton at twopencé OF 
twopence halfpenny per i, inst@ad of American slav¥e- 
grown Uplands at fivepeii@é; and ffee-labour stgat at 
4s. Od. per ewt., instead Of Slivé-gtown sugar at séven- 
teen shillings per cwt. At ti€if command, Amefi- 
can slavery will vanish from the earth; or at theif permis- 
sion it will continue. I€ 1iés entifely With the great 
anti-slavery public of E to abolish of ébntinue it. 
At their door lies the bléssitig of itS Extif€etion, or the 
sin of its prolonged exiSt@iice. India stands before 
them, and awaits only the W6Fd which shall put all her 
millions in motion, and Biffy Ameriéan Slavery fer 
ever beneath the limitless #888 of frée-labour prodti¢e 
that she will pour in upoh #8: She poitits to these 
millions—to her immense afid féftile fields, aiid to 
her twopence a day against thé Amiericafi two shiillings 
—and asks why that word is not Spoken ? 

We call, therefore, upon the great anti-slavery body to 
join the merchants, the manufacturers, the workmen, and 
work-women of England, in the great but easy enterprise 
of restoring our commerce, of giving new life to our 
manufacturing system, of exchanging misery and desti- 
tution in the dwellings of our poor for comfort and 
cheerful labour, and in putting down for ever the slavery 
of America, at the same moment that they spread over 
the East, cultivation, content, and the prospect of 
enlightenment: and to do this more effectually, we call 
upon them in the name of. the late venerable and vene- 
rated patriot, Thomas Clarkson. 

We have this day placed his portrait in our Journal, 
to remind them vividly of the sacred cause for which he} 
lived, and of the sacred legacy which he left them almost 
with his dying breath. It was to India that he looked, 
in the latest stage of his long life, for. the accomplish - 


ment of that great work for which he had for more than 
half a century laboured, and in vain. 

Thomas Clarkson began his campaign against slavery 
at the age of 24; he continued it to the day of his 
death, at the age of 87. When the Slave Trade was 
abolished by England, he and his friends boped that the 
supply being cut off, slavery would of itself soou languish 
and expire. They found their hopes deceived. The 
demand continuing, nothing could prevent the supply. 
They procured the abolition of slavery itself in our 
colonies—it was in vain. In America and Brazil, as 
well as the West India Islands belonging to other 
powers, it only flourished the mure. They had slavery 
and the Slave Trade growing over their heads in spite 
of all their @xertions, and all the power, preveniive 
ships, and treaties of England. The researches of one 
of their most eminent coadjutors, Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, placed this fact in a frightful light. 

When the contest against the Slave Trade first com- 
menced, half a century ago, THERE WERE CALCULATED TO 
BE FROM TWO TO THREE MILLIONS OF SLAVES IN THE 
WORLD! 

There are now, atcording to documents quoted by Sir 
T. F. Buxton, caL€ULATED TO BE FROM 81X TO SEVEN 
Miitions! 

When, fifty years ago, the Anti-Slavery operations 
began, there were CALCULATRD TO BE ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND SLAVES ANNUALLY RAVISHED From ArrRica! 

There are Hew calculated to be FOUR HUNDRED 
THOUSAND ANNUALLY!!! 

That is the great fact regarding slavery and the Slave 
Trade at this tieiient! It is eviderit that all the means 


hithert® weed af whavailing; nothing is capable of | 


coping with the neeesonsed monster of slavery, but 
Hee? labow? atid a field largé though for its exercise. 
lttdia is that field; aiid its 

Millions aré the instfuments 
which nothing besides ean do: 


Idtion of one hundred 
feady to do the work, 


No man saw this more clearly than Thoinas Clarkson- | 


When he had seen ali other meats bowed down and 
ertished 

slavery; a3 the trees 

the hurrieane, his 


on the earth. 
Words. 


delivered exactly as he ititerided, but of which a copy, 
as written, was aftéfWatds ptblished by his authority. 
This must, thefeferé; be fegarded as his solemn legacy 
to the Anti-Slavery Society, and the world. 


My dear friends, you have a most difficult task to perform; | 
it is neither more nor less than the extirpation of slavery from | 


the whole world. Your opponents, who appear the most 
formidable, are the cotton aud other planters in the southern 


parts of the United States; who, I am grieved to say, 
hold more than two miilions of their fellow-creatures in 
Now, we know of these men that | 


the most cruel bondage. 
they are living in the daily habits of injustice, cruelty, aud 


oppression ; and may be, therefore, said to have no true fear | 
of God, nor any just sense of religion. You cannot, therefore, 


expect to have the same hold upon the consciences of these 


as you have upon the consciences of others. How then can | 


you get at these so as toinfluence their conduct? There is 
but one way ; you must endeavour to make them feel their 
quilt in its consequences. You must endeavour by all justi- 
fiable means to affect their temporal interests. You must 
endeavour, among other things, to have the produce of free 
tropical labour brought into the markets of Europe, and 
undersell them there,—and if you can do this, your victory is 
sure, y 

















earth before the monster power of | 


We will now quote his own | 
They are Cofitainéd in the last public speech | 
Which, we believe, he éver pfépared, and which was not | 
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Now that this is possible, that this may be done, there is 
no question. The East India Company alone can do it of 
themselves, and they can doit by means that are perfectly 
moral and pacific, according to your own principles, namely, 
by the cultivation of the earth, and by the employment of 
free labour. They may, if they please, not ps have the 
high honour of abolishing Slavery and the Slave Trade, but 
the advantage of increasing their revenue beyond all calcu. 
lation ; for, in the first place, they have land in their posses- 
sion twenty times more than equal to the supply of all Europe 
with tropical produce ; in the second place, they can procure, 
not tens of thousands, but tens of millions of free labourers 
to work; in the third, what is of the greatest consequence 
in this case, the price of labour with these is only from a 
penny to three-halfpence per day. What slavery can stand 
sgainst these prices ? 

T learn, too, from letters which I have seen from India, 
and from the Company's own Reports, that they have been 
long engaged, shall I say providentially engaged, in preparing 
seeds for the cultivation of cotton there. Now, if we take 
into consideration all these previous preparations, (by which 
it appears that they are ready to start,) dnd add to this the 
consideration that they could procure, not tens of thousands, 
but tens of millions of free labourers to work,—I speak from 
authority,—I believe that if they would follow up their plans 
heartily, and with spirit, according to their means, that in the 
course of six years they would materially uffect the price of this 
article at market, and in twelve that they would be able to turn 
vd lide completely against the growers of it in the United 

States, 

And here I would observe, that this is not a visionary or 
fanciful tatement. Look at the American newspapers; 
look at the American pamphlets which have come out upon 
this subject; look at the opinion of the celebrated Judge 
Jay on this subject Mso; all, all, confess, and the planters 
too confess—but the latter with fear and trembling—that if 
the East India Company should resolve upon the cultivation 
of tropical products in India, and carry it to the extent to 
which they would be capable of carrying them,—it is all over 
with American slavery. 

Gentlemen, I have mentioned these circumstances, not 
with a view of dictating to you any particular plan of opera- 
tions, but only to show you the possibility of having your 
great object accomplished, and this to its Fultest extent ; for 
what I have said relative to the United States is equally 
applicable to Cuba; Brazil, and other parts of the South 
American Continent; and, besides, the East India Company 
have twenty times more land than is sufficient to enable 
them to compete with them all.” 


FRIGHTFUL CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF 
IRELAND. 


IreLAND, the great difficulty of England, is becoming 
every day a greater difficulty. We have spent six mil- 
lions, and Providence has sent a splendid harvest, but the 
lean kine have eaten up the fat kine, and are leaner 


than ever. A fresh winter is approaching, and the cry 
is that the country is wotse prépared for it than it was 
last year. There are no potatoes, ho corn, no power of 
paying rents, or paying the poor-rates, or repaying the 
loatis. It is calculated that half-a-million of people 
have perished, and that a million more are ready to 
perish. Tens of thousands have been shipped off to 
England and America; hundreds of thousands to eter- 
nity ; and the famine, andthe fever, the murders and 
ejectments, are just as rife as ever. here are the 
corn-crops, and the six millions of English gold? God 
knows. All that is known to mortal man, is that the 
country, from one end to another, is a howling wilder- 
ness, a grave, and a slaughter-house, No one ever 


Sees any money come back from that country, and yet 
it seems to do no good there. For ourselves, thotigh 
we have sent tons of our Journal during the whole year 
to that country, we have never to this hour s#én a 
single shilling from it. That, we believe, is the getéfal 
i ges as it regards Ireland. Thete is certaitily a 
hole somewhere in that Island, through which efefy- 
thing escapes to the antipodes. Or, in othet words, 
there is 4 race of landlords, who are ready fot evéty- 
thing that we choose to send over. 

While the cry of murder rings froth the country,— 
while the assassin’s shot resounds from behind bank 
and bush,—while the cottages of the peasantry biirn at 
the command of the landlord, who regards his fellow- 
men as vermin, and these vermin find means to sting 
the devastating landlord to the déath,—while fever 
preys on one, and famine on another,—while the ery 
of “moral force is a farce, and the only remedy is in- 
surrection, and death to the tyrants,” is spreading over 
bog and moorland and mouatain,—in a word, while the 
length and breadth of Ireland offers one terrific scene 
of man against man, class against class, interest against 
interest, and life against life, the capital presents the 
most amazing contrast that ever was presented since 
this world was a world. 

There all is throng, gaiety, revelry, and expendi- 
ture. The nobility and the gentry have gathered toge- 
ther there, as if, instead of their country being a hell, a 
charnel-house, and a Golgotha, its hour of salvation 
and prosperity was come. Never did so many splendid 
equipages crowd and glitter on the street; never did 
such rich dresses strike the eye. The theatres are 
crammed evening after evening, from pit to gallery : 
balls and concerts abound, and excel all that have gone 
before them in splendour and attendance. You would 
imagine that the land flowed with milk and honey 
from Coleraine to Cork; that the fields smiled with 
inexhaustible plenty, the cottages with full-fed people, 
that renis poured into all pockets with a stream, broad 
as the Shannon at Limerick, and that the happy nation 
celebrated in its capital the Jubilee of Abundance. 
Great God! why it is like some frightful dream,— 
like a nation, driven to madness by the hand of an 
avenging Deity,—like a remnant, dancing on the hearts 
ot the ashes of their annihilated race. There is nothing 
like it in all history, except the mirth of Nero, or the 
destruction of Jerusalem. It is the horrible spectacle 
of a crisis which never yet took place but on the eve of 
the fall of a nation,—the last frantic hour of a city 
doomed of God. 

But, what remedy? The people must not perish ; 
the call will be made again on us for fresh millions. 
Shall we sehd them? Can we send them? Yet, if we 
send them hot, there will be not only famine atid pesti- 
lence, but outbreak and bloodshed. Already the organs 
of Government talk of a new Coercion Bill. Will that 
fill the empty stomachs ? And if they are not filled, 
there is no coercion that can coerce death, or cheke 
the curses that will rise up to heaven against ages of 
bad government, which terminate with swarms of 
soldiery and police standing over the people in the 
last agonies of famine, and compelling them to die 
quietly. 

Sich is the retribution which has come down upon 
us for our long and infamous refusal to govern Ireland 
as a Christian country, or any country, ought to be 
governed. We are come to that pass when we can 
neither afford help, nor refuse it, without equal crime 
and misehief. A poor-law would be a good remedy, 
but it cannot be enforced. It is necessary to empley 
the population in the cultivation of the waste land, but 
we cah neithér furnish the money outselves, nor com- 
pel the landlords to do it. They fly from the rusty 
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gun of the assassin, and dance and revel in Dublin, as 
if they had a pleasure-compact from the devil for the 
remainder of their lives. They will not care for the 
coming cry of famishing and freezing millions. Can we 
answer it effectually? Look at home for an answer. 
Look at the manufacturing districts; at hundreds of 
mills standing for want of capital; at tens of thousands 
of people starving for want of employment! Look at 
your own capital and large cities! Contemplate the 
bankruptcies and the mercantile distress! Why are 
you dismissing thousands weekly from your railways ? 
Do not the forty thousand already turned adrift, and the 
two hundred and fifty thousand who are expected to be 
thrown on your parish books this winter, for want of 
ihe funds you have sent to Ireland and elsewhere, stand 
in terrible array against your further advances to Ire- 
land? What, then, shall become of her !! 

Let the minister of this great nation, who could not 
the other day answer the simple question of the Bir- 
mingham deputation, answer that ! ; 

At this gloomy and astounding point of our topic, let 
us lay before our readers some revelations from Ireland 
of its condition at the present moment. The first is a 
letter to a philanthropic friend of ours, who has 
laboured personally and zealously for the relief of the 
poor Irish, from that extraordinary American lady, 
Asenath Nicholson, the author of “ Treland’s Welcome 
to the Stranger,”’ who has for many months been going 
amongst the Irish peasantry, examining their condition 
and endeavouring to attract the notice of the wealthy 
and powerful to it. 


Belmullet, Oct. 30th, 1847. 

. My Dear Sin,—Please prepare yourself—I am about ap- 
plying some of those “ offensive points” in my character, 
which you say I possess, and which may require not only 
our “true charity,” but untiring patience, to plod through. 
have been riding and walking through desolate Erris, and 
in worse than despair, if possible, have sat down asking what 
amI todo? Whatcanl do? And what shouldI do? Every 
effort of the friends of Ireland is baffled by the demoralizing 
effects that feeding a starving peasantry without labour has 
produced. And now the sound again is echoing and re- 
echoing, that on the 1st of November, the boilers upon 
mountain and in Glen, are to be foaming and splashing with 
Indian meal—while the various idlers shall have nothing to 
do but fight their way over necks of old women, and starved 
children, missiles of police-men, elbows and fists of aspirants, 
to secure the lucky hodge-podge into can and noggin, pot 
and bucket, and trail over ditch, and through bog from a 
querter of a mile to five, as his hap may be; then to sitdown 
in his mud-built cabin, sup and gulp down the boon, lie 
down upon his straw till the hour of 9 or 10 will again sum- 
mon him to the next warlike encounter. Indeed, sir, your 
friend who was last here, said that he could think of noth- 
ing betterthan to take up aturf cabin with its inmates and 
appurtenances, and set it down in England. I can out do 
him in invention—I would take some half dozen of your 
George Thompsons, if so many truly independent members 
of Parliament you have, and would transport them throngh 
the waste lands of Erris. and seat them snugly around a 
boiler under full play. They should sit unobserved and see 
the whole working of the machinery. The array of rags, 
each one equipped with his canteen to hold his precious gift, 
should. approach; the ghastly features, staring eyes, bony 
fingers, slender legs, in fact ghosts and hob-goblins, hags 
and imps, should draw ear; the fighting and tearirg, tum- 
bling and scratching, should commence, and go on till the 
boiler was emptied, and these fac-similes of fighting dogs, 
tigers, and wolves, had well cleared the premises. I then 
would invite them to a seat in Samuel Stock’s, Samuel 
Bourn’s, and James O’Donel’s parlours. Then let them 
atiently watch from 10 to 12; from 12to 2; and perchance 
rom 2 till 4, and witness the intensity of action in making 
out lines and columns, diagrams and figures, to show in 
plain black and white to Government, that Pat Flannagan, 
Sam. . Murphy, Biddy Aigin, and Molly Sullivan, had each 


his and her pound of meal made into stir-about, on the 3rd 
of November, Anno Domini, 1847. And let it be understood 
that these Pat Flannagan’s, Aigin’s, and Murphys’s had 
only to spend the day in the terrific contests before described, 
to earn this pound, and then betake themselves to moun- 
tains and dens, turf-hovels, and mud-hovels, to crawl in and 
“there and then” “sup up” this life-giving, hope-inspiring 
stimulus. They should farther be told that these S. Stocks’s, 
Bourns’s, O’Donel’s, &c., had the privilege of handing over 
these mighty made-out documents, to officers paid from six 


to ten, fromten totwenty shillings per day, that they might | 


have the promise of a six month’s nightly campaign, should 
papers be found to be true and legible as aforetime. This is 
but a short preface to the story my hearts sickens at, looking 
over the utter wasting of all that was once cheerful, interest- 
ing, and kind in these peasantry. Hunger and idleness have 
left them a prey to every immorality, and if they do not soon 
practice every vice attendant on such a state of things, it 
will be because they have not the power. Many are now 
maniacs, some desperate, and someidiots. Human nature 
is coming forth in every deformity that she can put on, 
while in the flesh, and should I stayin Ireland six months 
longer, I shall not be astonished at seeing any deeds of 
wickedness performed, even by those who one year ago might 
apparently have been as free from guileas anyamongus. Ihave 
not been able yet with al? my republican training, to lose the 
old school principle of man’s totally lost state. I have never 
yet seen him, without the restraints of custom or religion, 
any thing but a demon in embryo, if not in full maturity, 
doing not only what he can, but sighing and longing to do 
more. The flood-gates in Ireland axe certainly set open, and 
the torrent already has made tearful ravages. From Clare 


and Tipperary what do we hear? One post after another | 


runs to tell, that not only deeds of darkness are done, but 


deeds of daylight desperation, sufficient,to startle the firmest. | 
What Moses shall stand up to pléad with God? What | 
Phineas shall rush into stay the plague? Where are your | 
You have them, | 


men of moral, yes of spiritual might? 
then bring them out. I look across that narrow channel, I 
see the graves of martyrs. 


greatness, to speak for truth and justice; and though they 
nay have long since taken flight, where are their mantles ! 

Where is your George Thompson? 
United States from Maine to Georgia, in pleading long and 
loud for the down trodden blackman? Can he not, will he 
not lift his voice for poor Ireland ! She who standsshivering, 
sinking on the “ Isthmus between two worlds,” a) arenty 
not fit for either. Will he not reach forth a kind ly hand, 


and try to snatch this once lovely and interesting, though 
now forlorn and forsaken creature, from her fearful po- 


sition. Must she, shall she die? Will proud England 
lose so bright a gem as Ireland might have been in her 
crown! Will she lose her, when the distaff and the spade, 
the plough and the fishing-net might again make hermoun- 
tains and her valleys rejoice ; when the song ofthe husband- 
man, and laugh of the milk-maid might make her greenisle 


the glad home of thousands, who are nowsinking and dying | 


in wasting despair? Do you say she is treacherous, she is 
indolent, she is intriguing? Try her once more; put im- 
plements of working warfare into her hands; hold upthe 


soul-stirring stimulus of remuneration to her; give her | 


no time for meditating plunder and bloodshed ; give her 
no inducement to be reckless of a life that exists only to 
suffer. Feed her not in idleness, nor taunt her with her 
nakedness and poverty, till her wasted, palsied limbs have 
been washed and clothed—till her empty stomach has been 
filled; and filled too with food of her own earning, when she 
has streugth to doit. Give her a little spot on the loved isle, 
that she can call her own, where she can “ sit under herown 
vine and fig-tree, and none shall make her afraid,” and force 
her not to flee to a distant clime to purchase that bread that 
would be sweeter on her own native soil. Do you say yon 
cannot feed and pay four millions of these your subjects? 
Then call on your transatlantic sister to give you food for 
them. “The earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof,” 
and though they have a right to say they will not send Ire- 
land food to keep them strong in idleness—they have no right 
to say they will not send them food to give them strength 
for labour—they have not a heart to say it—foul as her hands 
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may be with slavery, yet she will feed the hungry witha 
cheerful hand. If she have not done her duty, there is 
room for repentance, yes, effectual repentance. Her fields 
the past season have been waving with rich corn, and her 
store houses are filling with the golden harvest. You have 
= ber gold in profusion for the produce of her soil; the 
last of the potatoe has been to her the blossoming and frui- 
tion of her pastures, her waving fields of pulse and corn. 
The husbandman has been stimulated to plough up fresh 
lands, to thresh his house full of seed, because free-trade has 
opened your ports, and you will demand more of his corn; 
and why should he not send over a few sheaves as a thank 
offering to God for all this bounty? America willdo it, if 
required, but an enquiry has come across the ocean, “ Is it 
right to feed a country, to encourage idleness? Will not the 
evil be much greater thanthe good?” Answer you who are 
statesmen, you who are christians, answer you who can? 
Look at the peasantry of Ireland three years ago, and look at 
them now. Even their enemies must acknowledge that they 
are a tractable race, to have developed so much intrigue 
and cunning under the training of the two last years. 
Shall I scold, shall I preach, shall I entreat any more? 
What ‘is woman’s legislating amid the din of so many 
wise magicians, soothsayers, and astrologers as have 
set up for Ireland the last two years. Prophets and priests 
have so far failed, but certainly there must be a true chord to 
strike somewhere. For what is now wrong when traced to 
its source may disclose the hidden cause of the evil, and put 
the willing investigator into a position to work an amend- 
ment. You, sir, who know Erris, tell if you can, how the 
landlords can support the poor by taxation to give them food, 
when the few resident landlords are nothing, and worse than 
nothing: they are paupers in the full sense of the word. 
What can Samuel Bourn, James O’Donel, and others of the 
like do, that they have not done? I must and will plead, 
though I plead in vain, that something may be done to give 
them work. I have just received a letterfrom the curate of 
Binghamstown, saying that he could set all his poor parish to 
work, both the women and children, and find a market for their 
knitting and cloth, if he could command afew | seo to 
urchase materials. He is young and indefatigable, kind- 
earted and poor, and no proselyter. Mrs. Stock has done 
wellin her industrial department. William Butler has pur- 
chased cloth of her for a coat to wear himself, made of the 
manufactory of the poor women, and he gave a good price 
for the cloth. I pray you if this malignant letter do not 
frighten you, write and say what shall be done? ork, 
work, is my motto, and nothing can I do without this be put 
in operation. 
A. NICHOLSON. 


That is a wretched picture of the state of the Irish 
peasantry, and of the folly of our modes of attempting 
their aid. The next is a letter addressed to Lord John 
Russell by the rector of Kilcomman and his lordship’s 


answer. Was there ever a more striking verification of 
Christ’s words, slightly varied, ‘‘ They asked for bread, 
and he gave them a stone.” 


Belmullet, County Mayo, Ireland, 
Barony of Erris, 28th October, 1847. 


My Lord,—About this period last year, I felt it my duty, as 
the Protestant incumbent, to call your attention to the des- 
titute state of this isolated Barony, and although I am well 
aware your lordship is already perfectly informed from official 
Teports of its resources and present condition, yet, as no 
means seem about being adopted by Government to alleviate 
the existing distress, pardon me if under a similar sense of 
duty, I again intrude myself on your notice. 

In the statement I formerly had the honour to address to 
you, I expressed my convictii-nthat unless immediate relief 
was afforded, hundreds must perish under that visitation; 
that warning was overlooked till too late, the timely relief 
we sought for was delayed, and the fearful results were, that 
not alone hundreds, but thousands, perished from want and 
consequent disease. 

My Lord, whatever small portion of human food was then 
saved from the wreck of the potato crop, there is none what- 
ever this year, literally none, available to this wide and ex- 





tensive Barony; we were not enabled to sow, and conse- 
quently we have not reaped ; even our Very flocks have 
vanished, all is gone with the sole exception of a very 
limited remaining supply of turnips gratuitously afforded us 
by the “ British Association,’ and the “ Society of Friends.” 

It is true weare pointed to the poor-rates as the means--- 
the only means of sustaining the lives of the people ; this is 
also vain, for I am prepared to sete their utter inadequacy, 
even if it were possible to collect them; nay, I think I cau 
satisfactorily demonstrate that the entire rental of the Barony 
would be altogether insufficient for the purpose. 

Fever, and dysentery, and dropsy, have already recom- 
menced the work of death, andthe solemn and sober con- 
viction of my mind is, that unless prompt and adequate 
means are adopted to arrest this terrible calamity, not 
hundreds, not thousands, but the great bulk of the population 
will be swept, as with the besom of destruction, off the face 
of this land. 

I forbear to particularize any of those scenes of woe I am 
daily doomed to behold ; tney are too shocking, too disgust- 
ing ; but as an instance of the pressing want of a hitherto 
most patient people, permit me to state that, while in the act 
of writing this, my hall door has been burst open by a starv- 
ing multitude, unable from hunger to endure the regular 
distribution of a small quantity of rice confided to me by the 
Society of Friends, for the sick avd convalescent in my 
neighbourhood. 

My Lord, should such things be suffered to exist in a 
country professedly Christian? Those alone who are eye- 
witnesses can form any idea of the spectacles of human 
misery which throng around our doors for that relief we are 
not able to give. 

Possibly your lordship may be inclined to consider this 
statement somewhat exaggerated, I can only say I am 
prepared to have every word of it verified by all persons of 
respectability, and of every creed in this place. 

have the honour to be, 
Your lordship’s, obedient servant, 
Samve. Stock, 
Rector and Vicar of Kileommon. 


Right Hon. Lord John Russell. 


[ REPLY. ] 
Downing-street, November 2d, 1847. 
Sir—I am desired by Lord John Russell, to inform you 
that he has no funds at his disposal to apply in the manner 
pointed out in your letter of the 28th ultimo. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servent, 
Grorck KEpPet, 


The Rev. Samuel Stock. 


The above letter.is accompanied by one to our friend, 
expressing the great service which the distribution of 
turnip and carrot seed by the Society of Friends had 
been. That the crops had prevented the perishing of 
thousands. 

Such is the awful condition, and such are the pros- 
pects of the Irish people, for the coming winter. The 
difficulty is one which none but a strong and wise 
government can cope with. Itis not so much bya 
great amount of money, as by the judicious application 
of what shall be given, that good is to be effected. But, 
above all, it is by coercion ;—not coerciou of the people, 
but coercion of the landlords, that the misery of Ireland 
must be surmounted. Let government employ its 
soldiery and police, but let it be not only to keep the 
poople quiet, but to compel the landowners to support 
or to employ the poor. The people once employed 
and paid, the first difficulty of the great difficulty 
would be got over The land drained and sown would 
furnish food ; the wages of these labourers would pay 
for it. Do the landlords reply that they cannot find the 
money? Ask them where then they find all that 
which now fills the theatres and the ball-rooms of Dub- 
lin? Till there be a Coercion Bill for the landlords of 
Ireland, all other measures will be in vain. The people 
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of Ireland will continue to starve, to be demoralised, 
and to infect us all with their misery. Our government 
will stand before the world in the humiliating and cul- 
pable position of the conjuror’s apprentice, who raised 
the devil, and did not know how to lay him again. We 
must have a strong government, and a wise one, for 
this purpose. We must haye, not the necromancer’s 
apprentice, but the necromancer himself. Have we 
gothim? Ifnot, he must be sent for in haste. The 
salvation of the whole empire demands it. W. H. 


HYMN TO PIUS THE NINTH. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN BY Dr. Bowrina. 


iL. 
Ttaly is waking now 
Light upon her matin-brow; 
And her Pontiff, heaven-inspired, 
Leads her on her glorious way. 
And the day so long desired 
Dawns—the bright, the promised day, 
Still of her salvation dreaming, 
All her sleeping was but seeming. 


II. 
Listen! how the snowy Alp, 
As from Etna’s blazing scalp, 

Our united yoice breathes forth, 
Waking transports as it runs : 
North to south, and south to north 
Calls Italia’s noblest.sons, 
Not the tears of shame to drop, 

But of glory, joy, and hope. 


Ii. 


Hail! all hail! thou noble one! 

Seated on earth’s highest throne; 
Scatterer of all evil, thou 

Bounteous fountain-head of Good! 
Not alone Italia now 

Bends in fervent gratitude : 

But the world—the world is pouring 

Praise—and heayen and thee adoring. 


ay. 
Perfect thy majestic plan, 
Thou of mtn the noblest man! 
God is smiling on thy deed, 
Earth is waiting thy decree! 
Tell the fettered they are freed— 
Smite the arm of tyranny. 
How shall tyranny withstand, 
Tf thou bless the patriot land ? 


V.! 

Peace! shail be the patriot-cry ! 
Peace! and light and liberty ! 

Liberty! and peace and light! 
Thou shalt give as thou hast given; 

O’er thee, round thee smiling bright, 
Crowd the messengers of heaven, 
Pointing out thy pathway here, 
And thy crown of glory there. 





THE BREADFINDER. 
By Epwarp Yovt. 
CHAPTER VII. 


He felt, as which of us has not felt, how humiliating 
to our higher and better feelings are the fretful events 
of the social life we lead? And then he thought how 
erring he had been, and how many deviations he had 
made from the path of rectitude which he had pro- 
posed to tread. Beginning with his first disgust at his 
father’s breadfinding, and tracing his own course 
hitherto,—remembering how he had fallen into temp- 
tation, and received at his father’s hands the very 
money he had scorned not eighteen months before,— 
how he had éaten at his own table the food which he 
had rejected with loathing in his father’s house,—how 
compromised he was by the necessity which had driven 
him asa supplicant to the hand which he had indig- 
nantly spurned in those purer days, he wept—he wept, 
—and the stern tears fell from his blinded eyes upon 
the pavement like large drops of rain. 

His finger was raised to the knocker, but had not 
touched it, when the door was opened, and Emma,— 
she had seen him pass the window,—stood upon the 
threshold, with eyes in which the tears, also, lingered. 
She seized both his hands, and pulled him into the 
room. 

‘Forgive your bad girl,’ she said. ‘‘ Forgive my 
wicked temper, William. I have been most unjust 
to you. 
blame.”’ 

** T am to blame, Emma; and I am zof unfortunate,” 
he answered. ‘‘I am to blame, because I haye not 
persevered in getting a livelihood; and I cannot be 
called unfortunate, because I have never yet fairly 
tried my fortune. They only are unfortunate who try, 
and fail.’ 

**QO my brave husband, when you once. fairly try, 
you will not fail. I know it,—I know it. My whole 
being throbs with confidence in your success, when 
once you commit yourself in earnest to the laws which 
sway this world’s right and wrong. When you left the 
house just now,—hush! don’t: interrupt me with a 
word,—I sat in agony beside my baby’s bed, but my 
anguish passed away ; amd if an angel had become 
visible to my sight, and I had touched his robes with 
my hands, I could not have been more sensible of a 
Higher and Consvling Presence.”’ 

‘Fancy, Emma; let us trust ourselves, not angels. 
For the rest, I will become a Doer among men,—a 
Breadfinder,—an earner of the daily bread that is eaten 
at my table. If tuition fails me, Ihave bodily strength, 
and I can follow some handicraft, like other men.”’ 

He sat down and wrote a note to Boldero, which was 
presently- despatched. Then, while his wife busied 
herself about the concerns of their little household, he 
revolved in his mind many plans for making an effec- 
tual start in the world. This dependence upon one or 
two chance pupils would not do, if any position above 
that of constant. contingency from day to day for the 
bread and meat of to-morrow was to be his aim. 

Emma,—she was lighter of heart, now that she was 
reconciled to her husband,—began to sing. 

He must work. Must we not all work? Must not 
our whole lives, as Carlyle says, be a repeated conju- 
gation of the verb To Do? He must work. Yes; but 
how ?—what ? He knew no trade; he was disciplined 
to no profession. With his face buried in his hands, and 
his elbows resting on his knees, he thought and thought. 


If you are unfortunate, dear, you are not to 
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| Signor’s ankles were uncomfortable. 


At length, starting up, he told Emma that he should 
= back in an hour or two, and went out a second 
ime. 

He had been absent, perhaps, half-an-hour, when 
Emma, who had continued to sing almost without in- 
termission, was surprised at hearing the heavy tread of 
a man’s foot descending the stairs. It came along the 
passage—it halted at her door. She responded to a 
summons which was presently given by vigorous 
knuckles, by cautiously peeping forth upon the appli- 
cant. But what she saw made her hastily close the 
door, and draw the bolt. 

She was never more frightened in her life. She 
knew that by ringing the bell she could summon the 
landlady, but she hesitated to do this, and almost held 
her breath, though a stout door, secured by a strong 
bolt, was interposed between her and the terror. 

“Won't you sing? Do sing again,” said a voice in 
a foreign accent. ‘“ You ravish, you charm. O you 
have such quality.” 

Emma released the bell-rope. She—I don’t know 
how I shall account for it—felt somewhat reassured. 

“You melt,—you make a gentle monster of the 
savage beast,” said the voice. 

Emma’s heart beat like the ticking of a clock, but 
she was not angry—not at all. For, since her girlhood, 
she had dreamed of this, but had sought no confidant 
for her dreams. She could hum an air when she was 
four years old, but her parents were serious people, 
and discountenanced her early vocal efforts. I could 
write a lecture on the sinful mistake they made; but 
let that pass. From four years of age, however, she 
had gone on singing : catching up such airs as shé could 
glean, and taking lessons of Nature when no one was 
near to censure or criticise. 

“You make me all one excitement,” said the voice. 
“T hear you sing, and I cannot sit—I cannot read the 
newspaper—I cannot drink my coffee.” 

“He speaks very good English for a foreigner,” 
thought Emma. “It must be the new lodger that 
came in yesterday.” 

“Will you sing again? Will you let me in? I 
will not hurt you. Iam a mild man. I was born in 
Paris, but I call myself Signor Pepolini, and I belong 
to the Grand Theatre.” 

“Tf William should wish to make his acquaintance,” 
thought Emma again, “1 shall not oppose his desire, 
certainly. If he belongs to the Opera, he will, perhaps, 
get us some orders.” 

As if Signor Pepolini had divined her thought, he 
said, “I shall give you tickets for the Grand Theatre. 
I shall place you in the grand seats. You shall see 
the King and the Queen, and the grand lords and 
ladies. I excite them all to be silent when I sing.” 

“If I wasn’t alone,” thought Emma, “1 declare I 
would let him in.” 

_ But as she did not respond audibly to his solicita- 
tions, did not by word or movement indicate her pre- 
sence, the Signor concluded that she had retired to an 
Inner apartment, and could not hear him. There was 


| 4strong wind blowing that March day, and the Signor’s 


feet were in slippers. The wind gained an entrance be- 
neath the house-door, aud swept along the passage. The 
Moreover, he re- 
flected that his coffee was getting cold. He heaved a 
deep sigh, and departed. 

Emma felt that this was an epoch in her life. She 
could sing, then—might some day (who could tell 4) 
get her bread—her husband’s—her baby’s bread by 
Singing. It was a pleasant thought, and she gave it 
full rein, and let it lead her where it would. 

It was rather wild, that thought, and when it was 
put to flight by her husband's knock at the door, she 








was calculating what fifty pounds a-night would amoun 
to in nine months, supposing that she should be three 
months in the year without an engagement. 

“Well, Emma,” said Harding, as he entered, “I 
have got a situation. I went to an old acquaintance of 
my father's, and frankly told him my difficulties. He 
engaged me directly.” 

“Ah! thank God !” said Emma, clasping her hands. 
“ And the situation——” 

“Will yield eighteen shillings a-week. It isn’t 
much, certainly, but we can manage, perhaps, to live 
on it. Only we must leave these lodgings, and seek 
very humble ones.” 

“ Eighteen shillings a-week !” repeated Emma. 
“That is not much, indeed, William ; and what is your 
employer ?” 

“A cheesemonger!” answered Harding. “Cheese, 
butter, hams, and bacon— you know what such people 
sell.” 

“Cheese, butter, hams, and bacon!” echoed his 
wife. ‘And are you to——” 

“To retail them? Yes. There is no disgrace in 
cutting a rasher of bacon, or two penn’orth of cheese, is 
there? Besides, sometimes J shall persuade my cus- 
tomers to buy the whole flitch, or the entire cheese, 
and then my master will smile, and say, ‘ Well done.’ 
And that will be consolation, will it not?” 

“Cheese, butter, bacon!” repeated Emma, again, in 
a tone of keen disappointment. 

“ He won't dismiss me for my opinions, at least,” said 
William. “ All he requires is vigilance, honesty, and a 
pleasant way of wheedling customers into purchasing 
large quantities, with a quick eye for bad money. 
Bless you, I might say, ‘Hang the King !’ fifty times 
a-day, and he would take no offence.” 

“Well, I didn’t expect this of you, William. And 
you will have to wear an apron, I suppose ?” 

“ Undoubtedly. What of that?” 

“ O dear me, what a figure you will look. 
rather starve, William.” 

“No, you wouldn't. Hunger is a sharp thorn, as the 
beggars say. I shall bring you home my wages every 
Saturday night. You will ask, ‘What shall we have for 
to-morrow’s dinner? I shall answer, ‘ What you please, 
love.’” 

“There, hold your stuff, William. I have no 
patience with yon. I declare you make a merit of 
what you have done.” 

“TI do make a merit of it, Emma. God be my 
witness, I do. I have now the certainty of a roof, a 
bed, and food, for all three of us. I was a breadfinder, 
and I have found my bread.” 

“ Little more than your bread, then, I can tell you; 
for what will eighteen shillings a-week do, with rent, 
and clothes, and all to come out of it? My stars, I sup- 
pose you think that I can munage with it. But if you 
entertain any such wild notions, I would have you dis- 
miss them. Eighteen shillings a-week, and coals, 
candles, tea, sugar, bread, batter, meat, potatoes, 
clothes for you, and clothes for me, and clothes 
for baby. Shoes for—for two of us, at any rate, for 
baby’s little shoes ain't worth mentioning,—I'll grant 
that. And you expect me to do all this out of your 
paltry eighteen shillings a-week ! You must have taken 
leave of your senses, I think.” 

“ Or, you have lost yours,—which, Emma?” 

She did not reply. Harding, hearimg a noise, looked 
round, and beheld a whiskered and mustachioed face, 
which was protruded into the room. 

“I make many regrets; I ask a thousand pardq@ns,” 
said Signor Pepolini,—for the face, with its ornaments, 
belonged to him. “1 will walk in, if you will give me 
the grand invitation.” 


‘I would 
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Harding looked at his wife, and at the Signor, and at 
his wife again. 

‘“‘T will walk in, and will make myself very little in 
acorner, if you will say the grand welcome,” pro- 
ceeded the Signor. ‘I tried to read the news,—I tried 
to read a book, I tried tosmoke my pipe,—it was no use. 
I have the memory of the sweet voice. I make many 
regrets. I ask a thousand pardons.” 

Harding looked very earnestly at his wife for an 
explanation. But he still did not utter a word, or 
give the Signor the grand welcome. 

“* The gentleman is the new lodger,’’ faltered Emma. 

“Yes,” replied Harding. I understand that. But 
you have not the honour of his acquaintance, have 

you ?”” 
we Oh no,” she said, quickly. 

“ Well, Sir,’ said Harding, turning to the Signor, 
“your business ?” 

‘I will be very small in this chair,’ said Pepolini, 
entering the room, and dropping into a seat. “I 
speak your language not bad. I shall have the honour 
of conversing with you. I shall have the honour of 
offering you some very good wine.”’ 

He thrust his hand into the capacious pocket of his 
morning gown, and drew forth a bottle, which he fixed 
between his knees. Then he produced a corkscrew, 
and proceeded to draw the cork. 

‘*T shall have the honour to offer you some very fine 
cigar,” he added, diving into another pocket, and 
bringing up a cigar-case. ‘They are the most beau- 
tiful for smoking. I shall have the honour to offer 
you some snuff.” 

He inserted his fingers into a pocket of his waistcoat, 
and produced a snuff-box. Harding viewed these pro- 
ceedings with the air of a man who did not know how 
to conduct himself. 

‘Ah, Mon Dieu! we cannot drink withcut the 
glasses,’ said the Signor, depositing the bettle, the 
snuff-box, and the cigar-case on the table, and return- 
ing the corkscrew to his pocket. ‘‘I shall have the 
honour to bring glasses from my apartment.” 

“T beg that you will not inconvenience yourself,” 
said Harding. “I never drink wine before dinner, I 
seldom smoke, and I am not a snuff-taJcer.” 

“You will not taste my wine?’ returned Pepolini, 
shrugging his shoulders, ‘ You male me ashamed of 
my poor presents. It isso good. It would not hurt a 
very small child. It will make you very glad. I 
assure you it is very innocent. You smile. You will 
taste it. I shall have the pleasyre to drink your very 
good health.” 

The Signor stood irresolutely on the threshold. 

‘Tama good companion. I love the joke and the 
fun,” he continued. “I shall have the honour to 
make you laugh very much.” 

“You are what we English call a good fellow,”’ said 
Harding, offering his palm to the Signor. “I am 
happy to make your acquaintance.” 

“You will drink my wine?—you will smoke my 
cigars? You excite me to be very happy. I shall have 
the honour to dine with you in my apartment. I will 
go and prepare a grand dinner. I give you the grand 
invitation. My name is Jean Masson, but I call myself 
Signor Pepolini to please the lords and ladies of the 
Grand Theatre.” 

Conceding to Harding’s request that he would make 
no preparations for a grand dinner, but would take an 
unpretending chop with them, M. Jean Masson re- 
sumed his seat, which he was prevailed upon to draw 
out of the corner, and thereon to expand to his natural 
size before the fire. 

Harding went on the next Monday morning to his 
employment. He had a clean coarse apron in his 








pocket. His wife cried when he rose from breakfast 
to set forth, but he kissed away her tears, and told her 
<0 he had found their bread,—his, her’s, and the 
baby’s. 

Little woman,”’ he said, “remember what M. 
Jean Masson told us,—that you will be a fine singer 
Then you, also, will find bread.” 

They had not yet removed into the humble lodgings 
that he had spoken of, as being more suited to his small 
income than those which they now occupied. Boldero 
had sent four guineas for the month’s instruction in the 
Ajax and Philoctetes. Harding said that this sum 
would pay eight weeks’ rent, and they could live 
sumptuously on his eighteen shillings a-week. 

‘* We wont go away from M. Jean, if we can help it,” 
was his excuse for this otherwise scarcely politic pro- 
ceeding. ‘‘In eight weeks something may turn up. 
And our Signor may be the means of getting you a pro- 
fessional education—who knows? But if we quit his 
neighbourhood, we may never see him again, or he 
might not choose to visit us, for our home would be so 
poor, that we might not have a passage. Out of the 
street into the room. And M. Jean might not relish 
that.”” 

‘‘Not have a passage,” cried the petrified Emma. 
“You are not in earnest, William ?” 

He said he was. God help them, without a passage, 
his wife thought. So she was quite satisfied that 
Boldero’s four guineas should liquidate eight weeks 
rent in their present apartments. 

Harding was to dine and take his tea with his em. 
ployer. Emma therefore would see him no more till 
the shop was closed for the day. Baby was put to bed and 
the fire was burning brightly. As a treat, the table was 
garnished with a dish of oysters. Emma sat waiting 
his return, and beating a tattoo upon the fender with her 
foot. 

“Courage,’’ was his first word, when he entered, 
“Courage, Emma.” 

“Why, William ?” 
done so well?” 

“On the contrary. Because I have done so badly: 
but I say, courage, and do better to-morrow.” 

‘* How have you done badly, dear ?”’ she asked, fear- 
ful of some misadventure. ae 

“In the first place, I had’nt been half an hour in the 
shop, when I smashed three hundred e We took 
them up carefully, however, and they are to run through 
the week ?” 

“To run through the week ?”’ 

“Yes, for dinner. Fried eggs are very nice, you 
know, though its possible to have a surfeit. Besides, 
there will be the sawdust and the straw.” 

“Oh! you broke the eggs on the floor, and took up | 
straw and sawdust all together. But that was your | 
only accident ?”’ 

“Thenext was the bad Five. While Terry was at 
dinner, a young widow came into the shop and asked 
for a pound of cheese, ‘Cheshire or double Glos’ter, 
Madam ?’ saidI. ‘Stilton’ she answered. ‘We don’t 
cut Stilton by pound,’ I remarked. ‘Oh! let it be 
Cheshire, then,’ she said. She looked at me very hard. 
‘You are a new young man, ain’t you ?’ she asked. 
‘Yes, ma’am,’ I replied, ‘ very new,—only came this 
morning.’ ‘Ithought I had’nt seen youbefore. Could 
you oblige me with change for a Five?’ ‘ With 
pleasure, ma’am,’ I answered, and I gave her four 
pounds ten in gold, nine shillings in silver, and two- 
pence in copper. ‘I see you are quite new,’ she re- 
marked, and left the shop.” 

‘* Did’nt-you offer to send the cheese ?”’ said Emma 

‘Yes, butshe preferred to carry it. ‘Persons should 


She said. 


‘“‘Because you have 
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never be ashamed to carry what they are not ashamed 
to eat,’ she said. ‘That woman is a democrat,’ I 
thought. Well, the note was a forged one.” 

This recital of his mishaps as a cheesemonger’s shop- 
man, secretly gratified Emma, for she knew that he 
had abilities which were thrown away upon such em- 
ployment. No, he had not found his bread yet. Let 
him try to convince her, as he would, his arguments 
were repelled by her conviction that the world has 
better uses for its better men, than to waste them in 
vending eggs and bacon. She was both right and 
wrong. ° 


(To be continued.) 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
By Freperic Rowron, 


Honorary Secretary to the Society for the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment. 


No. V. 


THE HISTORY AND RESULTS OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
IN ENGLAND. 


WE come now, then, to inquire. into the history of 


the gailows in England. We have seen that the stran- 
gling system has failed in other countries; let us next 
proceed to ascertain how far it has answered in our 
own country. 

In Alfred the Great’s time, the gallows was scarcely 
known in our land ; and the orderly state of the king- 
dom at that era has become a proverb. 

William the Conqueror went a step beyond Alfred. 
He abolished the punishment of death altogether. And 
history gives us no reason to suppose that life or pro- 
perty were a whit the less safe in consequence of this 
clemency. 

During the strife of Stephen’s reign, the gallows-tree 
was planted in our soil again. It soon took root, and 
grew. Indeed it threw out many fresh branches. 
Death became gradually the punishment awarded to a 
great variety of offences; chiefly, however, of a politi- 
cal kind. 

Civil war nurtured the wickedness, and spread it. 
The blood of the battle-field manured it, and it extended 
its root far and wide. War and gibbet homicide are 
twins. 

Tyranny, Bigotry, and Superstition,—that baleful 
three-in-one, that hell-dog with triple head, which has 
so fearfully worried and wounded mankind,—carried 
the dominion of the gallows farther yet; until at length, 
in the time of Henry the Eighth, there was scarcely a 
department of human conduct over which it did not 
bear its frightful sway. Seventy-two thousand persons 
suffered death upon the scaffold during the reign of 
the Defender of that Faith which says, “Tou sHaLt 
Not kILL!’’ -Two thousand persons were destroyed 
annually by the hand of the Law; some being boiled to 


death, and as many as twenty often swinging upon the 
same gibbet ! 

Queen Elizabeth was somewhat milder than her papa. 
She only hanged about four hundred people annually : 
merely eight per week,—somewhere about George the 
Third’s average! And even this would not do. Par- 
liament complained of the “ daily hap pening of horri- 
ble murthers, thefts, and other great outrages :”* and 
the depraving tendency of the gallows is curiously 
admitted in the following preamble of a law passed in 
Elizabeth’s reign :— 

““ WHEREAS persons, in contempt of God’s com- 

“mands, and in defiance of the law, are found 
‘to cut pockets and pick purses even at places 
“of public execution, while execution is being 
** done upon criminals,—be it therefore enacted, 
‘* That all such persons shall suffer death, with- 
‘‘out benefit of clergy.” 

It is not necessary to say much concerning that 
Solon of sovereigns, James the First, who burned and 
hanged I forget how many thousand old ladies for 
witchcraft ; the British nation holds him in contempt 
enough already. The atrocities of the great Revolu- 
tion are sufficiently well known, too; and, therefore, 
no comment on them can be needed. Passing over 
Charles the Second and his brother, I will merely re- 
mark of the time between the accession of William of 
Orange and the death of the second George, that during 
that period no fewer than one hundred thousand 
human beings were slaughtered in Great Britain by 
the hand of the executioner ! 

And now we come to the reign of George the Third, 
the most flagitious and disastrous era that the world 
has yet seen. ; 

The thirst for the destruction of life, which seems to 
have slackened for a moment during the latter part of 
George the Second’s sovereignty, revived almost imme- 
diately upon George the Third’s accession, and became 
characterised by a ferocity and remorselessness which 
can only be likened to the mad eagerness shown by 
certain wild animals for human blood, after having 
once become acquainted with the taste of it. It is one 
of the most disgraceful facts ever recorded in the his- 
tory of our race, that whilst in the reign of the Plan- 
tagenets four offences only were made capital, in the 
time of the Tudors, twenty-seven, and under the sway 
of the Stuarts, thirty-six, there were one hundred and 
Jifty-siz additional offences made punishable by death 
during the reigns of the first four sovereigns 
of the house of Brunswick! Not only were all 
the obsolete capital laws revived, but new ones 
were enacted to an extent that is almost incredible. 
Shoplifting to the amount of five shillings, consorting 
for a whole year with gipsies, breaking down the head 
of a tish-pond, cutting down an ornamental tree ina 
park avenue, coining, sheep-stealing, horse-poisoning, 
forgery,t returning from transportation, damaging 
Westminster, London, or Putney bridges, breaking any 
tools used in woollen manufactures, stealing apples 
growing in an orchard, exporting a ram and a ewe toge- 
ther out of England, cattle-stealing, stealing in a dwell- 
ing-house, being found armed and disguised in a park 
at night, highway robbery, stealing geese from a com- 
mon, bigamy, letter-stealing, sacrilege, stealing linen 
from a bleaching-ground, cutting and maiming, dama- 
ging the rail or chain of a turnpike-gate, rickburning, 
demolishing buildings in a riot, simple larceny, poach- 
ing, cultivating the tobacco-plant in England, smug- 





* Stow’s Annals, p, 172. 


+ Twenty-nine laws, inflicting death for different kinds of 
forgery were passed in the reign of George the Third. 
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gling ;— these, and a multitude of other offences, more 
or less enormous, forming a list long enough to fill 
nearly a whole number of this Journal, were punished 
with death by the sanguinary rulers of this murderous 
period ; until, at length, there was scarcely a page of 
our fiendish law-code that was not covered with human 
blood. . And this took place in the reign of the “ pious” 
King George the Third, in the eighteenth century of 
Christian civilisation! The soul of Nero in Hades must 
have felt outdone ! 

As samples of the judicial murders to which this era 
gave witness, I select the following :—A girl, fourteen 
years of age, was condemned to be burnt alive, for an 
offence under the Coining Act, committed at the bid- 
ding of her master. In 1788, a woman was burnt to 
death in front of Newgate for a similar crime. This is 
the newspaper’s report of the execution :—“ As soon as 
she came to the stake, she was placed upon the stool, 
which, after some time, was taken from under her, 
when the faggots were placed around her, and being 
set fire to, she was consumed to ashes.” About the 
same time, a young woman (Mary Jones, by name), 
whose husband had been impressed as a seaman, and 
who had through that circumstance been reduced from 
comparative respectability to absolute starvation, was 
hanged at Tyburn for stealing two yards of yellow calico 
—her infant sucking at her breast on the way to the 
scaffold! The following was the mode of killing a cri- 
minal convicted of treason:—He was drawn on a 
hurdle to the place of execution, and there hanged. 
He was cut down whilst alive, his entrails were taken 
out, and burnt before his face. His head was next cut 
off, and his body quartered, His carrion was then left 
to the disposal of the king. Christian legislators or- 
dered these atrocities, and a “most religious” monarch 
sanctioned them ! 

That this slaughter system did not answer is evident 
(without referring to statistics at present), from the 
fact that the “necessity” for fresh “ examples” was 
so often pleaded. Forgery, for instance, was so com- 
mon and far-spreading, that, as I have before stated, 
twenty-nine different descriptions of this crime were 
made capital in the hope of repressing it: and even a 
minister of the Gospel—Dr. Dodd—who, doubtless, 
had often defended the gallows from the pulpit, com- 
mitted the offence in defiance of the penalty, and be- 
came the “example” which, probably, he had fre- 
quently described. 

Matters at length reached such a crisis, that Parlia- 
ment would pass no more hanging laws, that juries per- 
jured themselves daily, rather than give effect to the 
atrocious enactments of our statute-book, and that a 
great majority of the vilest criminals escaped all punish- 
ment for their offences. Ten-pound bank-notes were 
brought in as being of the value of thirty-nine shillings : 
goods worth a thousand ponnds were declared to be 
under the value of five pounds: and Lord Suffield pro- 
duced on one occasion, in the House of Lords, a list of 
555 perjured verdicts delivered during fifteen years at 
the Old Bailey, for the single offence of stealing from 
dwellings. So that it was at last palpable to all that 
the system would not do. Consequently, a resolute 
few, amongst whom Sir William Meredith stands chiefly 
conspicuous, set to work to oppose the killing-theory 
altogether, and to try whether mildness would not 
operate far better than murder to restrain men from 
crime. 

Of course they met with the vilest and most malig- 
nant abuse ; especially, to their shame be it said, from 
the clergy and magistracy. They persisted, however, 
in spite of ridicule and opposition—in spite of 
the stupid cry of “sham benevolence” and of 
“atheism” which was raised against them—in 





spite of poor Lord Eldon’s solemn warning against 
“the spirit of new-fangled legislation,” which he 
feared—these are his very words—might bring at 
length the time “ when some men may be found—aye, 
and with the best intentions—visionary enough to pro- 
pose the repeal of the Capital Punishment—even for 
Forgery!” They persisted, I say, despite all this, in 
urging the reform of the criminal code; and confident 
in the justness of their principles, they left them as 
legacies to their great successors, Romilly, Wilberforce, 
Clarkson, Denman, Brougham, and Peel; through whose 
unremitting exertions, promoted as they have been by 
younger Reformers, Sydney Taylor, Ewart, Fitzroy 
Kelly, and others, we have obtained those successful 
results to which I will now refer. 

The Penalty of Death has been abolished for Forgery 
(notwithstanding that the great Lord Ellenborough pre- 
dicted the ruin of our commercial credit were it done), 
one thousand bankers and merchants petitioning the 
legislature for this abolition; for Housebreaking (al- 
though Lord Wynford prophesied that “we should 
all be murdered in our beds) ;” for horse-stealing, 
sheep-stealing, cattle-stealing, stealing in a dwelling- 
house, false-coining, letter-stealing, returning from 
transportation; indeed, virtually, for every offence but 
murder. Inch by inch has the ground been defended ; 
and there is scarcely a case, however atrocious, in 
which the gallows has not found advocates who have 
persisted to the last in their desire for its retention. 
It would astonish and disgust a modern reader more 
than he could conceive possible, were he to turn to the 
debates in Parliament when these various abolitions 
were proposed, and mark there the pertinacity with 
which the “good old custom” of hanging was main- 
tained. 

But Truth prevailed ; the reforms were accomplished. 
And now let us note the results. 

First as to Foraery. I find that in the ten years 
ending December, 1829 (the last of the infliction of 
death for this crime), sixty-four criminals were ex- 
ecuted for this offence, and 716 forgers were convicted 
—these probably forming but a small proportion of the 
actual offenders, many of whom we have direct evi- 
dence to show, escaped public justice altogether, 
because persons chose rather not to prosecute than to 
take away life.* In the next ten years—when the in- 
disposition to bring offenders to justice had disappeared 
«i consequence of the repeal of the Capital Penalty, 
there were no persons executed for the crime, and only 
731 convicted of it. So that the legislators of the for- 
mer period had at least 64 useless murders to answer 
for, only as regards this one offence. 

Next as to Arson. The law respecting this crime 
had become so inoperative, that in three years, out of 
277 commitments, there were but 28 convictions! In 
the two years ending 1836, nine criminals were exe- 
cuted, and 148 committed; in the next two years, when 
hanging was discontinued for this crime, the number 
of malefactors was only 86, a diminution of 41 per cent. 
in the offence, notwithstanding the milder punishment 
and the saving of life. 

Another document bearing reference to this crime, 
shows the following result. In the seven years ending 





* When the subject of Death for Forgery was before Par- 
liament, Mr. J. Abel Smith asserted, ‘‘ that neither the House 
nor the country were aware of the numerous offences of this 
kind that were hushed up.” And Alderman Harmer stated, 
from his own knowledge, that the “‘ prosecutions bore no propor- 
tion to the cases in which no prosecutions took place,” adding 
that “he could not cal-ulate to within a hundred how many 
compromises of this crime he himself had known.” 
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1836, 64 criminals were executed for this offence, and 
538 committed; in the next seyen years there were 
none executed, and only 306 committed. By a third 
parliamentary paper, it appears that during the last five 
years of the infliction of death for this crime, the com- 
mitments were 391. During the next five years (the 
first after the abolition), only 193 offences of this sort 
were committed. 


Now, as to Horse-steatinc. During the nine years 
ending 1829, which was the last year of an execution 
for this crime, 46 mens’ lives attested the Legislatorial 
Idea of the value of cat’s-meat; and, in defiance of the 
threat of death, 1,626 men were found to perpetrate 
the offence. Inthe next nine years, when the capital 
penalty was removed, the committals were reduced to 
1,565. You hanged for Horse-stealing, and men ab- 
ducted 1,600 horses ; you transported for it, and then 
you lost only 1,500 ! 


We go on to Ropsery. I find that in the five years 
ending 1838, when the remedy for this crime was the 
gallows, and 36 persons suffered thereon, 1,949 indi- 
viduals braved the penalty. Igo on to the five years, 
commencing with that in which our rulers remoyed 
the capital, and substituted a secondary punishment, 
and I find only 1,634 commitments. Sixteen per 
cent. less crime without the destruction of life, than 
with it. 

Here is a table relative to Comyina. In the four 
years ending 1828, when the Punishment was Death, 
seven persons were executed for this offence, 42 
crimes of this sort being perpetrated. In the first four 
years of a secondary punishment, the number of crimes 
was diminished to 41. 


SHEEPSTEALING merits a word, too. For, yes! the 
life of a sheep was once thought by our law more yalu- 
able than the life of a man. The following anecdote, 
related and vouched for by the author of “Old Bailey 
Experience,”” shows how much the penalty was feared, 
and what it was thought of. ‘A sheepstealer in New- 
gate, under sentence of death, persisted in entertaining 
some of his fellow-prisoners at dinner, and provided a 
leg of mutton for the meal. Of this joint, the man so 
near death ate most voraciously. When he had finished, 
he said, ‘As I am to be hanged for sheepstealing, I was 
detosmugped to have a good feast of mutton for my last 

inner.” 


Let us now refer to the Tables relating to Burciary 
and Hovsespreakine. I see that in the six years end- 
ing December 1832, when 656 malefactors became 
“examples,” 5,199 individuals so profited by the 
warnings, that they became housebreakers, too. In 
the next six years, ending 1838, there were but three of 
these examples, and only 4,621 offenders. With the 
smaller penaity, ten per cent. less crime ! 


Some hyper-critical reader may, perhaps, think the 
foregoing facts scarcely evidence enough, and may, like 
Oliver Twisi, ‘ask for more.’ Well; more he shall 
have. As much as he likes. I will beg his particular 
attention to a very remarkable Return, moved for in 
May, 1846, by that indefatigable advocate of a merciful 
system of Punishment,—Mr. Ewart. It takes eighteen 
offences for which the Capital Penalty has recently 
been repealed ; and it shows, First, the number of 
crimes committed during the five years ending with 
the last year of an execution for it; and, secondly, the 
number of the same crimes committed during the five 
years immediately succeeding the abolition. There 
could not, so far as I can see, be a fairer mode of com- 
parison between Capital and secondary 7 h- 
ments. ; 





The result is as follows: (I give the Table in a note.* 

In the First Period, while the Penalty was Death, 
and when 242 persons were executed for these crimes, 
the total number of commitments was 11,603 ; whilst 
in the second period, when the penalty was a punish- 
ment short of death, the total number of commitments 
for the same offences was only 10,854. In other words, 
the experiment of saving life was not only made with 
safety, but with large and positive benefit. 

The above statement refers to all England; but if I 
take the metropolis alone, the result in favour of secon- 
dary punishment is even more remarkable. I find that 
in the three years ending with 1830, 960 capital crimes 
were committed, 52 persons suffering death. In the 
next three years, when only 12 persons were executed 
on account of these offences, there were but 896 of the 
same crimes. And in the following three years, when 
none at all were executed, there were but 823 of these 
offencés. Fromevery paper on the subject indeed we 
get similar results. 

It was in the highest degree satisfactory to philan- 
thropists to find from the criminal returns of 1845, 
that their conclusions respecting the inexpediency of 
capital punishment were strongly supported by the 
figures for that year. It appeared by the tables, as 
compared wtth the previous year,— 

I. That wounding with intent to maim had diminished 
from 221 to 136. 

II. Burglary, from 476 to 412. 

III. Robbery, from 78 to 74. 

IV. Attempts to Murder, from 19 to 9. 

VY. Robbery, by persons armed, from 291 to 208. 

VI, Arson, persons not being in the building, from 
217 to 78. 

VII. Assaults, etc., from 127 to 86. 

All of which crimes had recently ceased to be capi- 
tal. It further appeared that two offences had shown 
an increase. 

I. Altempts to murder attended with injury, increased 
from 17 to 21, 

II. Burglary att iolence, from 6 to 11, 
and both of these offeuces continued capital, 

The abolitionists of the gallows were hardly pre- 


dod 





* Number ofpersons committed and executed for each of the 
following offences : 
During Five years ending 
with the last of an Execu- 
tion. 


During the Five 
years following. 


Executed Committed. 


Committed 
144 3 


Cattle Stealing 
Sheep Stealing 
Horse Stealing 
Stealing in 
Dwellings 
Forgery 
Coining 
Returning from 
Transportation 
Letter Stealing 
Sacrilege 
Robbery 
Arson 
Piracy 
Attempts to 
Murder 
Assaults, [etc.] 
Riot and 
Felony 
{Other] Crimes 
High Treason 
Burglary 


11 


37 


1231 
990 


834 
296 
44 


52 
14 
33 
1829 
391 


Total 11,603 
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pared for such conclusive evidence, such indeed over- 
powering testimony, to the truth of their sentiments, 
and felt that the news was almost too good to be truce. 
But they were much more surprised, though much 
less agreeably so, when the returns for 1846 ap- 
peared, as compared with 1845, to show a consider- 
able increase in the crimes lately relieved from the pu- 
nishment of death. They could not understand it. The 
acute mind of one of them, however,—I must give his 
name, John Thomas Barry, of Plough Court, to whom 
the cause of philanthropy (especially as regards the 
question of the punishment of death) owes more than to 
any of its advocates, living or dead ; who has spared no 
means of time, labour, or expense, to promote the cause 
which these lines are urging; and who has the deep, 
solemn satisfaction of having saved many innocent lives 
even from the very clutches of the hangman :—it oc- 
curred to his sagacious mind that there might be some 
error in the Returns, and he discovered that @ winter 
assize at the close of 1845 had been omitted from that 
year, and added to the next—thus unduly favouring one 
year and prejudicing another. Seeing this, he pro- 
cured through Sir Fitzroy Kelly a return to the House 
of Commons, in which the error was. amended ; and 
the result is, that in the two years 1845-6, as compared 
with 1843-4, there is seen a great diminution of every 
kind ofcrime. 


The total committals in 1848-4 were 56,133 
” 9 1845-6 ,, 49.410 


Showing a difference of 6723 in favour of the later 
years; or, in other words, a diminution of crime 
throughout the kingdom, amounting to no less than 
14 per cent. 

With this statement I will conclude the present 
chapter. Its aim has been to show that every experi- 
ment hitherto tried in England of secondary, in place 
of Capital Punishments, has resulted in a diminution of 
the crime concerned; and with this conclusion tri- 
umphantly established, as it most assuredly is, we shall 
be enabled to urge with greater confidence the point 
which it is the one object of these papers to promote— 
the abolition of Death Punishments altogether. 


(To be continued.) 


_~ 


Literary ‘Notices. 


— 


Tue Lire or Percy Byssue Suetizy. By Thomas 
oe 2 vols. London: Thomas Cautley Newby. 
1847. 


WE cannot know too much of Shelley. His life is a 
poem, and its study exerts an influence deep, pathetic, 
and purifying, as the influence of his poetry is searching, 
spirit-stirring, and ennobling. Captain Medwin dis- 
arms criticism, by the humility which he brings to his 
work. ‘It has been written,’ he says, ‘‘ with no in- 
decorous haste, by one sensible of the difficulty of the 
task—of his inadequacy to do it justice—of his unwor- 
thiness to touch the hem of Shelley’s garment, but not 
by one unable to appreciate the greatness of his genius, 
or to estimate the qualities of his heart.” 

This admiration and love for his subject, render 
Captain Medwin a biographer more to our taste than 
one who would be inclined, perhaps, to sit in judg- 
ment. Concerning Shelley, we want neither criticism 





nor apology. His work is done, A work which has 
left to the world a great lesson, a vast and increasing 
influence. By his early death,—it is scarcely possible 
to believe that he was but nine and twenty,—he has 
been preserved to us, fresh and entire, like some form 
of symmetry and beauty, saved from the ashes of Pom- 
peii. His course from childhood to the grave is traced 
in these volumes, and the friends who revere his 
memory will forgive to the author some of the asser- 
tions or remarks about themselves which are mistaken 
or unworthy, for the sake of the tenderness and affec- 
tion with which every incident relating to the main 
topic is treated. 

Shelley is here shown as he was—a being of rare 
gifts, imbued with genius. From his earliest days he 
hated all tyranny, baseness, vice, and wrong ; while 
he loved every created thing. His sympathies were so 
acute that the sufferings of the poor and oppressed all 
over the world were anguish to him. His fine imagi- 
nation brought them before his eyes, clothed in all 
their pitiful forms, and thus fed his ardour for a refor- 
mation. Nor was he like many of wide sympathies, 
unable to see what was near him. Wherever he went, 
he had only to find sorrow, and to try to remove it was 
the instant movement of his mind. Wherever he has 
lived for any time, there he is remembered as the 
friend of the poor and comforter of the unhappy ; 
while his generosity to his friends seriously impaired 
his fortune. He had an unquenchable ardour for 
truth, and so perfect a sincerity, that, with him, “ to 
believe” and “to declare his belief’? were one and 
the same. Hence, when in early youth he was a 
searcher into the mysteries of life and Deity, and put 
forth his questionings ; and when, because all he found 
around him concerning the Deity in men’s notions and 
creeds was low and unworthy, in comparison with the 
great Idea floating over his own spirit, he wrongly 
styled himself “‘ Atheist,” he fixed a brand on his 
name which gave his enemies a handle through which 
to persecute him throughout his mortal course; and 
because they persecuted him in the name of Christianity, 
and he saw that all the like persecutions of centuries 
had been conducted in that name, he was an enemy to 
it, while his own spirit was moulded in its very 
essence. The name is nothing. ‘It is the Spirit that 
giveth life,”’—and this Shelley had. To few, very 
few, is it given to feel the truth of the words, ‘‘ God is 
the Father!” “God is Love!’ as he felt them. We 
say the words,—we think we feel them, But to feel 
them, to have the thrilling consciousness of their truth, 
was a part of his being. Witness his invocation to the 
Creative Power, quoted at page 276, vol. 1. :— 


“T vowed that I would dedicate my powers 

To thee and thine---have I not kept the vow? 

I call the phant: of a th d hours, 

Each from his voiceless grave---they have in visioned bowers 
Of studious zeal or love’s delight, 

Outwatched me with the envious night. 

They know that never joy illumed my brow, 

Unlinked with hope, that thou would’st free 

This world from its dark slavery ; 

That thou, O Awful Loveliness! 

Would’st give whate’er these words cannot express,” 





What does it not say for our systems, educational, 
literary, and social, that such a being as this was sub- 
jected to tyranny at school, to expulsion from College, 
to contemptuous and condemnatory criticism, «.nd toa 
life-long martyrdom from the world’s tribunal of 
morality. He had the compensation from the last 
which a circle of true and firm friends can give ; from 
the first he probably never recovered. To a sensitive 
mind, tyranny it endures in childhood, is an evil 
influence, a true “ worm in the bud,” as to the physical 
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part of the nature, and to much of the intellectual. 
The literary wrong was partly redeemed even in his 
life-time, by some of the finest criticism that has ever 
been written, amongst which Leigh Hunt’s must be 
singled out, and now, it is entirely avenged. Any 


such vituperation as the ‘“‘ Quarterly Review,” pub- 
lished at that period, would now only meet with a 
smnile of contempt. 

The following extract describes some of Shelley’s 
habits at the time when he resided at Pisa, and alludes 
to his frequent suffering from ill-health :— 


Shelley had, indeed, during the winter, been subject to a 
prostration, physical and psychical the most cruel to witness, 
though he was never querulous or out of temper, never by 
an irritable word hurt the feelings of those about him. I 
have accounted already for the causes of his dejection and 
despondency. His imagination was his greatest enemy— 
that poetical temperament which those who possess it not, 
cannot comprehend, is no enviable gift. Sosensitive was he 
of external impressions, so magnetic, that I have seen him, 
after threading the crowd in the Lung’ Arno Corsos, throw 
himself half fainting into a chair, overpowered by the atmos- 
phere ofevil passions, as he used to say, in that sensual and 
unintellectual crowd. In order to shelter himself from this 
feeling, he would fly to his pen orbooks. He was indeed 
ever engaged in composition or reading, scarcely allowing 
himself time for exercise or air; a book was his companion 
the first thing in the morning, the last thing at night. He 
told me he always read himself to sleep. Even when he 
walked on the Argine, his favourite winter walk, he read 
sometimes through the streets, and generally had a book on 
the table by his side at dinner, if his abstemious meal could 
be called one. So little impression did that which con- 
stitutes one of the muin delights of ordinary mortals, make 
on him, that he sometimes asked, “Mary have I dined!” 
Wine he never drank; water, which as I have said is super- 
excellent at Pisa, being his chief beverage. Not, but he was 
a lover of tea, calling himselfsometimes humorously a T’heist. 
Let not, however, my readers imagine that he was always 
lejected or despondent, at times he was as sportive as his 
child, (with whom he would play by the hour on the floor,) 
and his wit flowed in a continuous stream, not that broad 
humour which is so much in vogue at the present day, but a 
genuine wit, classical I might say, and refined, that caused 
a smile rather than a laugh. 





The following two pictures are exquisitely painted :— 


‘¢ The eternal child!’ This beautiful expression so true in 
its application to Shelley, | burrow from Mr. Gilfillan, and 
I am tempted to add the rest of his eloquent parallel between 
Shelley and Lord Byron, so far as it relates to their external 
appearance. In the forehead and head of Byron, there was a 
more massive power and breadth. Shelley’s had a smooth, 
arched, spiritual expression ; wrinkles there seemed none on 
his brow; it was as if perpetual youth had there dropped its 
freshness. Byron’s eye seemed the focus of pride and lust. 
Shelley’s was mild, pensive, fixed on you, but seeing through 
the mist of its own idealism. Defiance curled Byron’s nostril, 
and sensuality steeped his full, large lips ; the lower portions of 
Shelley’s face were frail, feminine, and fiexible. Byron’s 
head was turned upwards, as if, having proudly risen above 
his contemporaries, he wer daring to claim kindred, or to 
demand a contest with a superior order of beings. Shelley’s 
was half bent in reverence and humility befvre some vast 
vision seen by his eye alone. In the portrait of Byron, taken 
at the age of nineteen, you see the unnatural age of premature 
passion, His hair is grey, his dress is youthful, but hls face is 
old. In Shelley you see the eternal child, none the less because 
the hair is grey, and that “ sorrow seems half his immor- 
tality.” 

We must conclude with the graphic description of 
that fatal storm, in which, by a strange coincidence, 
Captain Medwin actually witnessed the of the 
vessel in which Shelley perished, together ptain 
Williams, without being conscious of the id of the 





vessel, or even knowing that his two friends were then 
on the bosom of the treacherous element. 


IT embarked on the 5th day of July, with a party with 
whom I was acquainted, on board a merchant vessel we had 
hired at Naples for the voyage to Genoa ; during the first two 
days, we had very light winds, lying becalmed one whole night 
off the Pontine Marshes, where some of our passengers were 
attacked with malaria, but which, though sleeping on deck in 
my cloak, Iescaped. On the fonrth day the tail of the Sirocco 
brought ns into the Gulf of Genoa. That gulf is subject in the 
summer and autumn, to violent gusts of wind, and our captain, 
an experienced sailor, as the breeze died away, foresaw that 
we should not get into port that night. The appearance of the 
sky was very threatening. Over the Apennines, which encircle 
Genoa, as with an Amphitheatre, hung masses on masses up 
piled, like those I have seen after the explosion of a mine, of 
dark clouds, which seemed to confirm his opinion. The squall 
at length came, the precise time of which i forget, but it was 
in the afternoon, and neither in the Bay of Biscay, nor Bengal, 
nor between the Tropics, nor on the Line, did I ever witness a 
severer one, and being accompanied by a heavy rain, it was 
the more felt. We had, however, close reefed, and were all 
snug and in comparatively smooth water, in consequence of 
the squall blowing right off shore. We must have been five 
or six miles from the Bay of Spezzia, when it burst on us. 
As I stood with the glass upon deck, only one sail was visible 
to leeward, its rig differed from the ordinary one of the 
Mediterranean, the /atine, and from the whiteness of her can- 
vass and build, we took her for an English pleasureboat. She 
was hugging the wind with a press of sail, and our skipper 
observed that she would soon have it. As he spoke, a flerce 
gust drove furiously along, blackening the water, and soon 
enfolded the small craft in its misty arms, or in Shelley's own 
words,--- 

** Enveloping the ocean like a pall, 
It blotted out the vessel from the view.” 
then came a lull, and as soon as we looked in the direction of 
the schooner, no traces of her were visible. 


That schooner was Shelley’s. It was afterwards 
apparent, that Williams had prepared to swim, by hav- 
ing removed part of his dress, but that the hurricane 
had surprised Shelley in his favourite occupation. 
When found, he had his right hand locked in his waist- 
coat, enclosing a volume of Keats’s poems, open at the 
“Bye of St. Agnes.” This is a touching incident, and 
fitly accompanies the thought that leads us in imagi- 
nation to the two graves in the Protestant burial-ground 
among the ruins of Rome, where the brother poets lie 
side by side. 


Tur Locat Historran’s TaBie-Boox of Remarkable 
Occurrences, Historical Vacts, Traditions, Legendary 
and Descriptive Ballads, &c., connected with the 
Counties of Newcastle-on-Tyne, Durham, and Nor- 
thumberland. By M. A. Richardson. Part IX. 
Legendary Division. Part XX. Historical Division. 
Newcastle : Richardson. London: J. Russell Smith. 

We have long meant to notice, but by some means 

overlooked, this valuable work. For all those interested 

inthe rich history and legend ofthe northern counties,we 
mention it as a perfect treasury of information. It may 
now be had in nine handsome volumes, and ought to be 
in the library of every lover of history, and collector of 
curious tradition. We shall endeavour to draw forth, 
occasionally, some of its. vast mass of interesting matter, 
and recommend the work itself to that general acquaint- 
ance amongst literary men which it so well deserves. 

A TasuLaR View or Evropean GEOGRAPHY. 
Edward Hughes. 

Tuts little manual is particularly useful for oral in- 

struction. It is compiled by one who has had great ex- 

perience aad great success in teaching in one of our 
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public schools. The whole is systematically arranged, 

with the animal, vegetable, and mineral productions of 

each country annexed; in fact itis the rationale of 

Geography, rather than a mere enumeration of names. 

There are a few typographical errors, but none which 

militate against the utility of the work. We have never 

met with @ more complete list of the German Duke- 
doms and Principalities—necessary information, now 
that we have such frequent visitors from the German 

States. The Table is printed on patent cloth, and 

folded, map-like, in a case 

Tur Borrie, a Drama in two Acts, as performing at 
the City of London Theatre to crowded houses. By 
T. P. Taylor. Lendon: Cleave, Shoe-lane. 

Tur Briesstncs oF TEMPERANCE, illustrated in the 
Life and Reformation of the Drunkard. A Poem by 
John O’Neil. 2d Edition. London: Effingham 
Wilson. 


Grorce OrvicksHANK’s Bottle seems as intoxicating 
as that on which he has made so tremendous an attack. 
It has fairly turned the heads of the whole public. It 
has taken the stage by storm, its spirit is quaffed every 
where, and almost every evening by thousands and tens 
of thousands. Its doings are diffused by the graver, 
the pen, and the cheap press, wherever the doings of 
its more fatal namesake have spread themselves before. 
It is a great hit, and if it donot break every other bottle 
on which it falls, it will unquestionably break the 
habit of thousands, that leads to destruction. Three 
months ago and who would have thought of adding 
to George Cruickshank’s well-won honours, by 
placing him beside Father Mathew and Gough, the 
Mathew of America. But now he may stand as the 
great bottle-holder to the Temperance Society, and the 
blessings of millions will be his reward. By ha many 
a comfortable fireside, will the grateful heart send up 
benedictions to Heaven for him, where otherwise the 
direst misery would have reigned. The gin-palace never 
received such a blow yet. The drama which we have 
given the title of above, is very effective, and well 
calculated to strike terror and remorse into the guilty 
spectator of it. We don’t wonder at the crowded 
audiences which it draws; terrific as are its scenes, 
unhappily thousands know that they are only too true. 

John O’Neil’s poem, would be curious, were it for 
nothing else, because it was from its pages that George 
Cruickshank drew many of his scenes, and probably 
his firstidea. But besides that itis really a very ex- 
cellent poem, vigorous, humorous, and full of sound 
wisdom. It is another triumph of the working class. 
The author states himself to be ‘‘ a poor mechanic with 
a family to support,” and we have a good portrait of 
him with his age stated, sixty-four. This neat and 
every-way very excellent little. volume, is illustrated 
by etchings by George. Cruickshank, and the fron- 
tispiece is a most striking picture, representing a tree 
furmed of a pile of gin barrels, with a cistern at the 
top, ont of which spring serpents forming the branches 
all distilling gin, which unhappy wretches below are 
catching, and drinking. Some are fallen prostrate 
beneath this so truly styled ‘‘ Upas tree,’’ where lie 
also the skeleton remains of former victims. We regret 
that we have not space for some extracts ftom this ex- 
cellent poem, but we have no doubt that it will be 
extensively read. It is inscribed to Mr. Moxhay, of the 
Hall of Commerce. 


THe Etxorrrt TeieGkaArnH AND FExtt¢tric Crock. 
By Peter Progress. London : Yorke, Clarke & Co. 
A very neat and lucid pocket-history and explana- 

tion of these wonderful machines. 





Manvat or Pusric Hearts AnD Domestic Economy. 
Part I. London: John Churchill, Princes-street. 
Soho; and B. Worthian, Paternoster-row. 

We have long desired to call the public attention to this 

neat and cheap issue of tracts, for the amendment of 

the condition of the poor, by the Metropolitan Working 

Classes’ Association, for improving the public health. 

Here are eight tracts: for eight-pence, or for nine- 

pence in a neatly sewed volume. The first is the 

First Address of the Committee. Second. On the 

Ventilation of Rooms, Houses, and Workshops. Third. 

Bathing and Personal Cleanliness. Fourth. Drainage 

and Sewage, especially referring to the working-man’s 

house. Fifth. Household Cleanliness. Sixth. Water 

Supply for the Working Classes. Seventh. Exercise 

and Recreation. Eighth. Réaring and Training of 

Children. 

We regret that we cannot go at some length into the 
contents of these very valuable papers. They are trea- 
turies of very necessary atid judicious information, and 
we trust that they will be extensively read. We are 
glad, indeed, to see that they have reached a circula- 
tion of eight, ten, and twenty thousand each. 


On RiNcworm, 1T8 CAusEs, PATHOLOGY, AND TREAT- 
MENT. By Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S. London: John 
Churchill. 

A very valuable treatise on a cutaneous disease most 

difficult of cure. It is a book which should be in all 

familiés where there are children, aud especially in 
schools. 


AmeRIcAN Pusiications.—We have to thank the 
publishers of ‘“ The Harbinger,’’ ‘‘ The Anti-Slavery 
Standard,” ‘The Liberator,’ ‘ Neal’s Literary 
Gazette,’’ ‘“‘ Godey’s Ladies’ Book,” edited by Mrs. 


S. J. Hale ; and “ The Ladies’ Magazine and Casket of | 
Literature,” edited by Miss A. Wilbur ; for copies of | 


these. works of which we hope to make occasional use. 
—>—- 


“HELP US TO WORK.” 


Written on reading a certain paragraph in the Limerick 
Reporter. 


“Help ns to work! don’t say us nay;” 
The helptess dwellers oh the sod 

Cry to the Irish popinjay; 
“ Help, help us, for the love of God!” 


Cefise! men of pauper seed and bieed ; 
Hush! woiian, child, the wail of woe ; 
With laiidlord hearts in vain, pop plead,— 
y 


The sguire’s reply is “ Tally Ho !” 
Yes! én in fatiitie-peopled grouiid, 
Thié scarlet cofited folk aré seen ; 
Afid huntsmith’s horh is heard to gout, 
O’er that huge grave-yard; Skibbéreen. 
And so those gentlemen by birth; 
Who in the temple bow the kiee, 


Starve men that they may fox unearth— 
God! what a loathsome mockery ! 


The vilest I would not defame, 

But can they Christ regard a rush 

’ make God’s image kick thé beam, 
“Wiveigh’d in the scale ’gainst reynard’s brush ? 


Westminster. SAMUEL LANGLEY. 
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THE WEEKLY F™CORD 


OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
PROGRESS. 





EMIGRATION.—The intense state of distress which now 
prevails amongst all classes in this country, and which 
oceurs periodically, like a sudden frost arresting all commer- 
cial action, and threatening ruin to the most careful, natu- 
rally makes people look about them for some haven of refuge. 
There are two subjects of hope for the future, which present 
themselves to every mind—reform of our social and political 
abuses—and emigration. 

With regard to reform, numbers look at it and despair. 
The abuses to be reformed are so enormous, and the progress 
of reform is so slow, that they dare not rely on it for them- 
selves, much less for their children. The aristocracy in this 
country have so completely got everything into their hands— 
the government, the church, the colonies, offices and pensions, 
—and the people are so fond of complaining and of doing 
nothing, that little seems the chance of arresting this over- 
grown and depressing power. Again, all the affairs in the 
hands of this aristocratic government are so wretchedly 
administered, that nothing can result from that management, 
but increased evil and eventual rain. Our commerce is 
destroyed, our manufactures are paralysed by throwing the 
cotton trade into the hands of the Americans; our colonies, 
which, well atterded to, would keep all our mills and shops 
at home employed, are one wide scene of corruption, mis- 
management, and neglect—India is thrown away, and 
Chind, which should take our manufactures, is insulted. 

People ask who is to live to see all this altered? Who is 
to endure the wear and tear of life which this state of things 
induces? Who is to answer for escaping the ruin which 
sweeps over the nation every few years as certainly as the 
sin rises and sets? The English people are, as a body, 
become so accustomed to this state of things, that, like the 
story of the eels that got accustomed to skinning, they suffer 
the most unheard-of miseries, complain, meet at public 
meetings, clap, stamp, applaud every large and boastful 
sentence that is uttered, vow wonders of reform; and go 
home and eat a cold potato, throw themselves on a bed of 
shavings, or the floor, and rise the next morning to hard 
work and starvation. 

With this scene before him, year after year, and the 
pressure of national misery every year growing more intole- 
rable, it is no wonder that the wiser portion of the commu- 
nity east their eyes te more fortunate countries for a prospect 
of security and comfort. Of what use is life that is not 
enjoyed? Of what value is that existence which abounds 
only with daily anxieties, daily disappointments, labours 
without profit, if obtained, debts, duns, and demoralization? 
In vain do people live under these circumstances: in vaiu 
does nature with all its beauties exist—to the miserable, 
moiling, care-worn, distracted mass, it is a blank. Who in 

this country ever sees the sun rise or set; sees the moon- 
light or the star-light; sees the fields in their summer beauty ; 
or knows anything of the fruits they yield? We hurry on 
and on, blindly, erazedly, and in a desperation that only daily 
grows more desperate. We hear on all sides only complaints ; 
we read only of stagnation, distress, bankruptcies, mills 
closed, working men en railways turned adrift—of Irish 
famine, and Irish ejections; and the moral of all this is in 
true keeping—murders, poisoning, patricides, and matricides, 
infanticides, villany, and horrors of every description_and 
every,dye. These are the staple of our newspapers. Who 
would not fly from this modern Gomorrah—who would not 
cease to rely on a government of aristocratic imbeciles, and 
on a people that chides, swaggers, and then stoops its bac 
with an assinine patience to starvation and shame ? 

Accordingly, EMIGRATION appears to tens of thousands, 
the only certain chance of life. ‘I'o what an ext is belief 
is growing, is sufficiently told by the great fact tide 
of emigration to America, has, during the t year, 


transit from Europe to the Western Continent has been this 
1847, Two HunpRED THoUsaND Sours! 

We cannot but regard these emigrants as the wise ones of 
their generation. It is a question whether emigration be 
the remedy for the political evils of our country; but it is no 

uestion at all that it is a remedy for the individual. In 
merica even, there are hundreds of thousands of square 
miles in which an industrious population may live in peace 
and plenty, who here only serve to swell the purses of the 
capitalist,—the only class which reaps any benefit in Eng- 
land,—and to swell the mass of million-headed misery, in 
which a people, at once boastful and impotent, welter in 
worse misery than any pictured scene of purgatory, Tophet, 
or Gehenna ever presented 

To all those who can cross the ocean to the United States, 
and are prepared to use half the exertion for a peaceful life 
that they practice here only to perpetuate their poverty and 
disgrace, there is a certain prospect. But let those on the 
look out be cautious of the swamps of Texas, or the long 
winters of Canada. It is better to advance with the progress 
of colonisation, than to be the pioneers in wildernesses where 
thousands must perish, to prepare the place for those who 
come after them- With this state of things, let every one 
remember that the wily speculator will be abroad. Let them 
also read with caution the multitude of books and pamphlets 
that the present crisis will throw up to the surface. 

Amongst the great fields of emigration, Australia is again 
becoming prominent. We know from our own connections, 
and accounts that we can rely upon, that some of its settle- 
ments have got through the season of difficulty and are 
becoming prosperous, Port Philip we can name amongst 
these. We have also just had put into our hands a pamphlet 
ealled “A Voice from the Far Interior of Australia, by a 
Bushman.” This is written by a Mr. John Sidney, of No. 1, 
Little George Street, Westminster, and published by Smith, 
Elder, and Co., Cornhill. The work seems written with 
candour and truth. It employs no glaring colours and fine 

etical lures. It tells the disadvantages with the advantages, 

ut it holds out to the small capitalist farmer, who is fond of 
speculation and free adventure, a prospect of a life after his 
own heart, and a pretty sure prosperity. It states candidly 
however, that to open the way fully and fairly for general 
emigration there, government must abolish its Gibbon Wake- 
field system of selling the lands at £1 per acre. Govern- 
ment ought, indeed, to be thankful to locate its unemployed 
population there on free grants of Iand, as they would soon 
send us thence wool in abundance for our market, and a 
demand for our manufactures in return. Women are also 
greatly wanted there; and what a work of humanity and 
morality it would be to ship thither those unhappy thousands 
of young creatures that swarm in our streets and march to 
a speedy destruction, dragging down the unwary with them. 
For such topics, however, we refér the reader to this little 
well-timed volume. As a question of general emigration, 
the advantages offered by America seem at present far 
beyond those of Australia. To the latter, the voyage itself 
of four months, is no slight drawback ; but let us thank God 
that so many regions are open to the various tastes and 
means of the many millions who have borne the burthen 
and the hope deferred of this huge, bloated, and diseased 
Europe, till they can bear it no longer. “ To-morrow to 
fresh fields and pastures new.” W. H. 

Errects oF “THE Bortts.’—The Temperance Friends 
are availing themselves of the able service afforded to their 
cause by the powerfal etchings of George Cruikshank: 
several lectures have been delivered in various parts of the 
metropolis on the Bottle. On Thursday last there was a 
crowded gathering at Fitzroy Hall, St. Marylebone, to listen 
to an address from Mr. Green on the above subject. The 





swollen to double its usual height; and the amount oy 


audience listened to him with earnest attention foran hour and 
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a half tothe lecturer, who produced in succession the gradual 
steps in the path of intemperance, from the first sip to the 
cup which proved the victim’s ruin, and afterwards referred 


- to the happy effects of total abstinence societies in reversing 


such sad pictures, and placing the individuals thus situated 
in happy and cheering homes. T. J. D 


Srimpson’s SUBMERGED PROPELLER.—On Monday (the 
15th) an experimental trip of a very novel and interesting 
kind took place from Deptford to Woolwich. ‘The Earl of 
Dundonald having occasion to take his steam vessel, the 
Janus, down the river to try the effect of some alterations 
he had made in the engines of his invention, bis lordship 
invited Mr. Simpson, the patentee of an entirely new class 
of propeller for steam-boats, to accompany him. They 
started accordingly, and a speed of eight knots an hour was 
soon obtained, which was quite as rapid as it was at all safe 
for so large a vessel as the Janus to proceed in a part of the 
river so full of a variety of shipping and boats. It was a 
very curious thing to observe the enormous paddle wheels of 
the Janus working their way onward and then to turn the eye 
to the little steamer running abreast of her, without any 
apparent means of propulsion. It seemed to do its work by 
magic, or as we should say in these days, by mesmerism, 
without producing any swell or other token whatever upon the 
surface. “ Nothing assuredly,” says the Zimes newspaper, 
“can be more beautiful than the noiseless and mysterious 
motion of Mr. Simpson’s boat. The Earl of Dundonald 
was pleased to express a high opinion of the value of the 
invention, more particularly in propelling boats upon canals 
and narrow rivers, and his Lordship further expressed a 
wish to see the new submerged propeller adapted to his own 
new tubular engines and boilers. Tle diameter of the sub- 
merged propeller wheels of the Albion is only 24 inches, and 
the wheels necessary to be used in a boat of 300 tons or 400 tons 
burden would not exceed 30 inches iv diameter. This is one 
of the most extraordinary features of the invention; the 
diameter of paddlewheels employed in steamboats of similar 
tonnage being now nearly as many feet. The invention is 
one which cannot fail to attract the attention of the scientific 
world, and the general opinion yesterday was, that the unin- 
terrupted course of experiments conducted by the patentee 
with indefatigable perseverance, had at length perfected his 
invention and left nothing to be desired to ensure its 
success.” 

This is strong language to use, but it is no more than the 
truth. Nor dothe above remarks comprise more than brief 
hints of the importance of an invention, the practical appli- 
eation of which will manifestly be various, if not universal. 
Its superiority over the paddle wheel, and the screw, is capable 
of demonstration on the soundest of engineering pene 
and we doubt not but the proof in practise will speedily 
follow. The Janusremained at Woolwich, and Mr. Simpson’s 
little boat brought back, the Earl of Dundonald, Sir J. Hill, 
Superintendant of Depttord Dockyard, Captain Smithett, Mr. 
O'Byrne, together with a variety of officers and engineers of 
the Janus, besides all the private friends, and gentlemen of 
scientific acquirements, whom Mr. Simpson had invited, to say 
nothing of the crew, of stokers, and others from the Janus, 
who had leaped on board to get a passage back. With this 
prodigious cargo, so crowded that it was scarcely possible to 
move, this experimental boat, having only a twenty horse 
power engine, made her mysterious way through the waters 
with silence and ease, at the rate of between eleven and 
twelve knots an hour. 


Epinpurce Mecuanics’ Instirution.— The opening 
of the winter session of this institution, of which we have 
on former occasions spoken with deserved commendation, 
was celebrated by its members by a soirée, held in Free- 
masons’ Hall, on Friday, Nov. 5' There was a large at- 
tendance of the better class of mechanics present, whose 
peaceful and intellectual deportment formed a powerful con- 
trast to those scenes of senseless riot which used to 
characterise the social meetings of the working classes. 
What was most assuredly striking, was the great number of 
females who were present,—a characteristic which not only 
pecan Pay on the ae 7 sa mu sous that the 

t object is to c ong with them the intelligence and 
pen of the ladies in all their arrangements, iad deongh: 
out all their praiseworthy exertions for the enlightenment and 
elevation of the working classes. 





Mr. Joln Cowie, the president, delivered an able address 
on the design and end of Mechanics’ Institutions, and on the 
universality of spirit that they were introducing into society. 
Mr. Fergusson, who last session gave great pleasure by his 
lectures “On the Dignity of Labour,” spoke beautifully on 
the pleasures derived from the use of books, and eulogised 
the more public-spirited lady authors of Great Britain. Mr. 
Syme, the Corresponding Secretary for Scotland of the Peace 
Society, spoke on the popular amusements which characterise 
the different stages of society and progress; and Mr. Knox 
on the advantages of Mechanics’ Institutions generally. It 
is highly gratifying to see the prosperity of this instituuion in 
a place of so much importance as Edinburgh, the great 
feature of the society being that it is wholly composed of 
working men. 

THE QugEN AND HER Great Fiow or Spinits.—The 
“ New York Mirror,” quoting the items of the expenditure of 
our royal household in 1846, says :—‘ Here is ‘an intolerable 
quantity of sack.’ The Queen consumed in 1846, £9,504 in 
wines, liquors, and ales, and but £487 in vegetables. She 
has given a good many pledges to the nation, but it is now 
about time that she took the pledge from Father Mathew.” 


ILLNEss OF GARRISON.—Itappears by the American “ Anti- 
Slavery Newspapers,” received by the Cambria, that Garrison 
still continued unwell. His attack has been a union of 
bilious and brain fever. His daiiger must have therefore been 

eat, and every friend of freedom, and admirer of undaunted 

evotion to its cause, will rejoice that that danger is past. 
Onr friend H. C. Wright has Ciel latterly attending of him 
ia his sick chamber. 

SyMPATHY WITH SuFFERING MERIT.—“ Kelvedon Essex; 
Nov. 12th, 1847.—Sir, At a Meeting of the members of the 
‘Kelvedon Mutual Instruction Soc‘ety,’ it was resolved that 
a resolution of condolence be presented to the ‘working 
man,’ to whom reference is made in your journal of the 16th 
and 30th ult. The members, in doing this, are fully aware 
that they cannot repair his loss, but, by assuring him that 
there are those engaged in like pursuits. with himself, that 
can, and do sympa hise with him, it may, to some extent 
alleviate his sonow. They, moreover, feel prompted thus to 
do from the circumstance that your notice of him has stimu- 
lated them to greater diligence and earnestness in prosecu- 
ting their literary pursuits. They beg also to thank you for 
the remarks on mutual instruction societics that have 
appeared from time to time in your journal, which is taken 
weekly by the society, affording, as it has, encouragement to 
us in our infantile state.—Yours, &c., Joan CRIsPin.” 
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